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Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary and 
Other Cases (Dvaikosyam ) 1 


Abstract 

Copying information entails problems of ethical and of legal (copyright) character. Different at¬ 
titudes perceivable in various epochs; some famous cases of copying. One such famous case is 
analyzed in great detail: the manner how Monier-Williams used in his Sanskrit dictionary much 
information copied from Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit dictionary. Single cases of his copying are 
classified into types; for each type, an opinion is formulated whether and how far such copying is 
admissible, or what should have been made to render it admissible. 

Within the framework thus established, some contemporary cases of copying are discussed, with 
specific attention given to new questions of copyright and of the flow of information arising when 
databanks and machine-readable dictionaries can be easily used and tapped by the computer. 

1 Research on this paper was made easier by the help of Richard Bailey, Robert Burchfield, 
and Manfred Mayrhofer. The present version of the article benefited from the support by the 
Research Board of the University of Illinois at Urbana, Ill., and from the numerous skills of Miss 
Sarah Tsiang-Furrier. A nucleus of this paper was read at the August 1985 Congress of the 
Internationale Vereinigung der Germanisten in Gottingen, Germany. The nuclear version of the 
article was published as “Eine Kontroverse zwischen der deutschen und der englischen Sanskrit- 
Lexikographie: Erster Schritt zu einer Theorie des Abschreibens.” in Walter Weiss/Herbert 
Ernst Wiegand/Marga Reis, eds., Textlinguistik contra Stilistik? Wortschatz und Wor- 

TERBUCH. GrAMMATISCHE ODER PRAGMATISCHE ORGANISATION VON REDE, Vol. 3 Of ALBRECHT 

Schone, ed., Kontroversen, alte und neue. Akten des VII. Internationalen Gf.rmanjsten- 
Kongresses, Gottingen 1985. Tubingen, Max Niemeyer, pp. 248-252. Several articles that 
have a relevance for the present topic have been published since the present paper had been set: 
(I) Pierre Corbin “Le monde etrange des dictionnaires (6): Le commerce des mots.” In: A. 
Nicolas, Lexique et Institutions (vol. 3 of Lexique, eds. Pierre Corbin, Anne-Marie Berth- 
onneau, Danielle Corbin. Lille, Presses universitaires 1985), pp. 65-124 (interdependencies 
of dictionaries that belong to the same group, or ‘family’ and are published by the same publish¬ 
ing house). (II) Frederic Dolezal “How abstract is the English Dictionary”. In Reinhard R. 
K. Hartmann, ed., The History of Lexicography: Papers from the Dictionary Research 
Centre Seminar at Exeter, March 1986 (Amsterdam and Philadelphia, John Benjamins, 
1986), pp. 47-55 (genealogies of dictionaries through history). (Ill) Robert F. Ilson “Lexicog¬ 
raphic Archaeology: Comparing Dictionaries of the Same Family.” In Reinhard R. K. Hart¬ 
mann, ed., 1986 (quoted in the preceding item), pp. 127-136 (methods of judging the degree of 
interrelatedness of dictionaries). 
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Cultural epochs differ in their attitudes toward the individual author’s or researcher’s 
position in the cumulative process of intellectual enquiry and discovery and toward the 
related necessity of acknowledgement of one’s predecessors. Although highly individu¬ 
alistic, Antiquity was not particularly sensitive to the indication of authorship of quoted 
material; the question tig it rjupev ‘who found what’ gained some importance only in the 
Hellenistic age, although even afterwards dictionaries and compilatory works in general 
usually did not contain such acknowledgements. The Middle Ages were nearly complete¬ 
ly insensitive to this: if a name or a designation (e.g. ‘The Philosopher’, i.e., Aristotle) 
was quoted, it was in order to find support in an authority. On the contrary, our modern 
world since the Renaissance has been increasingly conscious of the problems of author¬ 
ship, undoubtedly not only because of the individualistic ideal of personal achievement, 
but also because of the constantly and increasingly refined legal notions of ownership or 
ownership title to immaterial property. Consequently, this development has led to there 
being two aspects of these problems to be considered, to wit, the ethical standard (the 
worst offence against which is plagiarism) and the legal standard (worst infringed by 
copyright piracy); no need to say that the two aspects may overlap or coincide. 

It is only natural that in lexicography the same problems may arise as in any other 
activity that usually involves cooperation, so to say synchronic and diachronic coopera¬ 
tion of several or many individuals. However, lexicography has in this respect problems 
of its own, some of which will be discussed in this article. 

A dictionary catalogs, on the one hand, data to which no claim of property or copy¬ 
right can be made: in the case of a living language, lexical units, their meanings and their 
grammar are in current usage of all who speak and write in that language, and in the case 
of a dead language, not only are its texts usually published but they are a representation 
of the same speaking and writing activities, only such that have taken place in days past; 
in either case, the lexicographer describes, reports facts of language insofar as they are in 
his grasp. 

On the other hand, the way in which the lexicographer establishes his data, and 
presents and describes those facts of language is his personal achievement: beginning 
with the interpretation of texts and collection of contexts and including the decisions 
concerning the editorial policies such as the (micro)structure of single entries and mac¬ 
rostructure or organization of the whole dictionary, all this is as individual as any other 
research work. While the dictionary shares with reference manuals the fact that there is a 
large proportion of factual, impersonal information in its content, it also shares with 
research publications the individual character of the author’s decisions as to the whole 
strategy of his work. The nature of these two elements differs from one dictionary to 
another; but whatever the ratio, the presence of both of these elements in each dictionary 
has the result that an allegation of plagiarism, delicate in the case of any literary work, 
becomes even more complicated in the case of a dictionary. 

Luckily, the history of lexicography is not plagued too much by cases of blatant 
plagiarism; perhaps the most outstanding case is the absconsion of Joannes Scapula, 
proofreader in the typographic establishment of Henricus Stephanus, with the proofs of 
the latter’s ©rjoaupog tf}g eAAy)vixfjg Y^ aaT 15 or Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. This 
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excellent Thesaurus was published in Paris 1572 in five volumes; Scapula published his 
Lexicon Graeco-Latinum Novum (Basileae 1579) in one volume only, because he left 
out all the illustrative quotations. 2 This one-volume edition had largely taken the market 
away from Stephanus. 3 It was not only a question of bulk and consequently cost: 4 
Stephanus’ Thesaurus is organized on the etymological principle, derivational groups of 
words being presented in subentries, with an alphabetical index in the fifth volume; while 
Scapula did not change the derivational basis of the macrostructure, he did distribute the 
single items of the Index to their respective alphabetical positions, so that cross-checking 
is easier for the user. 

In this case, it is not difficult to return the verdict of both plagiarism and infringement 
of copyright, because direct theft of unpublished and unprinted material is involved. 
Other cases may not be as easy to judge, because the circumstances are more compli¬ 
cated or because there are two species casus given by the two parties involved while the 
objective facts have not been established; e.g., the famous case of Fureti^re and his 
controversy with the French Academy. However, for reasons that will be mentioned 
later, it seems that it would be useful to start a systematic discussion of various aspects of 


2 Zu Stephanus und Scapula s. L. Cohn, Griechische Lexikographie (Anhang zu K. Brugmann, 
Griechische Grammatik, 4. Auflage [Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft II, 1] 
Miinchen 1913) S. 709f. und die altere, von Cohn nicht ganz uberholte Darstellung bei G. 
Autenrieth, Lexikographie der griechischen ... Sprache (in: K. Brugmann, F. Stolz, J.G. 
Schmalz, G. Autenrieth, F. Heerdegen, R. Volkmann, Griechische und lateinische Sprach- 
wissenschaft [Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft II], Miinchen 1890) S. 599f. 
Javier Lopez Facal “Historia de la lexicografia griega moderna” in F. R. Adrados et al. (ed.) 
IntroducIon a la lexicografia grIega, Madrid 1977, p. 110. 

3 In the second edition (or rather printing - only a part of the first volume was slightly changed) of 
his Thesaurus (Parisiis, 1580), Stephanus has this to say (title-page, verso): 

At thesaurus me hie de divite reddit egenum 
et facit ut iuvenem ruga senilis aret. 

The hexameter of the distich surely is motivated by the fact that during all the years of work on 
the Thesaurus Stephanus could not pursue more lucrative activities, such as his editions of 
classical authors; but as an experienced publisher he must also have realized what the conse¬ 
quence of Scapula’s competition was and would be. 

4 Although it is a fact that the volume (and the expense entailed by it) is of great importance: e.g., 
John Wesley’s anonymously published dictionary, The Complete English Dictionary, Ex¬ 
plaining most of those Hard Words ..., London 1753, was a conscious reaction to the vol¬ 
uminous (and, consequently expensive) dictionaries such as those by Nathan Bailey (An uni¬ 
versal etymological English Dictionary, London 1721, and above all his Dictionarium 
Britannicum, London 1730). We read in Wesley’s Preface: “... this dictionary is not published 
to get money, but to assist persons of common sense and no learning to understand the best 
English authors: and that, with as little expense of either time or money ... to this end it contains 
not a heap of Greek and Latin words ... not a crowd of technical terms ...: not such English 
words as and , of, but ; which stand so gravely in Mr. Bailey’s, Pardon’s, and Martin’s dictionaries 
— And this I have done, in order to make this dictionary both as short and cheap as possible.” 
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if not plagiarism, then at least of straightforward copying - seeming, alleged, or proved. 5 
For such a discussion, the case of Monier-Williams and his Sanskrit Dictionary is 
highly suitable for several reasons: firstly, because it presents many interesting aspects; 
also, since we are a century removed from it, the case can be analyzed without any 
suspicion of vested interest, sine ira et studio; and last not least, because the case per se, 
while of extreme interest has never really been studied on the merit of the facts them¬ 
selves. However, this article is organized in such a way that the reader who is not very 
interested in the Sanskrit data may omit the small print in Part I. 


Part I 

The factual substratum of the whole affair concerning Monier-Williams and his San¬ 
skrit Dictionary is quite lucid. 

One of the greatest achievements of German lexicography is the Sanskrit-German 
Dictionary by O. Bohtlingk and R. Roth. Otto von Bohtlingk (1815-1904) was a 
German born in the then St. Petersburg. He lived in St. Petersburg until 1855, though he 
completed his studies in Berlin and Bonn. Even after Bohtlingk moved from St. Peters¬ 
burg to Jena, and then to Leipzig (where he died in 1904), he remained a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg throughout his lifetime. Toward the end of his 
life, he became a Russian subject; until then, his nationality was Dutch, because the 
Netherlands were his family’s home after leaving the paternal Liibeck. He was one of the 
leading Sanskritists of his day, editor of many (European) editiones principes of Sanskrit 
texts, Panini’s Grammar among them (1839-1840). However, one of his most original 
works is a three-volume study of the Yakut language (1851), which has not lost its 
importance to this day. 6 While still in Russia, Bohtlingk joined forces with Rudolf von 
Roth (1821-1895), professor of Sanskrit in Tubingen, and together they started work on 
a Sanskrit dictionary. At this time (if we disregard various smaller glossaries and indige- 


5 Robert Burchfield, “Dictionaries, New & Old, Who Plagiarizes Whom, Why & When?” 
Encounter, September/October 1984,10-19, has already discussed several types of copying; see 
Part II of the present article. It is not without interest to note the following. In a personal 
communication (October 25, 1985), Burchfield states: “I did not use the term plagiarism 
myself, but the editors of the journal added a bit of sensationalism to my reasoned argument by 
giving the article a colourful title.” The exchange of retortes and ripostes between Laurence 
Urdang and Robert Burchfield in Encounter, 1.1., pp. 71-73, contains some actual data 
concerning several dictionaries, not methodological considerations. Other remarks on the prob¬ 
lems of copyright in the electronic age were made by Alain Reichling “La lexicographic a l’ere 
61ectronique” (Multilingua 1, 1982, 46-47) and by Nicoletta Calzolari “I dizionari-macchina: 
problemi e perspettive” (Multilingua 3, 1984, 65-69). 

6 See, e. g., O. N. Betlingk i ego trud “O yazyke Yakutov”: Materialy konferencii posvyaSc. 120- 
letiyu vychoda v svet truda O.N. Betlingka “O yazyke Yakutov” ed. E.I. Korkina and N.E. 
Petrov. Yakutsk 1973. 
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nous Indian dictionaries which have specificities their own), the only Sanskrit dictionary 
existing* was H. H. Wilson’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Calcutta 1819; second ed. 
1832). 7 However, this dictionary, despite Wilson’s admirable learning, was a compila¬ 
tion of the traditional doctrines of the pandits and of the indigenous dictionaries. Such a 
dictionary was largely inadequate for the philological and linguistic requirements of the 
time; and it was above all the oldest Sanskrit texts, i.e. the Vedic texts, that Wilson 
could not in his day treat very well. Given this situation, Bohtlingk and Roth had to 
start ab ovo, undertaking all the interpretation and excerption themselves. Working with 
diligence characteristic of the scholars of the second half of the nineteenth century, they 
soon created a monumental opus: Sanskrit-Worterbuch herausgegeben von der kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, bearbeitet von O. Bohtlingk und R. Roth. The 
first volume was published in St. Petersburg in 1855 with further volumes rapidly follow¬ 
ing in 1858, 1861, 1865, 1868, 1871, and finally the seventh volume in 1875. The seven 
volumes comprise nearly 5,000 large pages each containing a 9 -/ 2 " by 7-14" printed area. 

A medieval proverb, I think, tells us that ‘libro completo saltat auctor pede laeto’ and 
a smaller spirit might indeed have felt a justiable sense of exultation. Not, however, the 
indefatigable Bohtlingk. 8 Perceiving that his magnum opus was capable of improve¬ 
ment, he almost immediately started working on a new - not edition, but a new version 
of the dictionary; as a result he published again at the behest and expense of the Imperial 
Academy, Sanskrit-Worterbuch in kurzerer Fassung, bearbeitet von O. Bohtlingk. 
The first volume was published in St. Petersburg in 1879 and the other volumes followed 
rather rapidly in 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1886, and finally in 1889. These volumes, seven 
of them again, comprise over 2,100 pages of the same large format. Both these dic¬ 
tionaries, the older usually called the large Petersburg Dictionary and referred to by 
the abbreviation PW, and the newer one, called the small Petersburg Dictionary and 
referred to by the abbreviation pw, are to this day indispensable to a serious Sanskrit 
scholar. The main difference between them consists in the fact that the smaller version 
has much fewer illustrative quotations from texts, gives some modifications and correc¬ 
tions of the data in PW, and, most importantly, takes into consideration quite a number 
of Sanskrit texts not excerpted, for various reasons, for the larger version. Thus, pw is 
not a mere reduction of PW. 


7 A Dictionary of Sanscrit and English; translated, amended, and enlarged from an original 
compilation, prepared by learned natives for the College of Fort William. By H.H. Wilson. 
Calcutta. In the Preface, we read: “The chief object... was to embody, in one digest, the whole 
mass of indigenous lexicography.” 

8 Doubling one’s already monumental efforts seems to be endemic to Sanskrit lexicography. 
Having finished his Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindischen - A Con¬ 
cise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary, vol. I-IV, Heidelberg 1956-1980 (‘concise’ in four 
volumes) Manfred Mayrhofer decided to start from A again and publish a new, more elaborate 
version of this Dictionary; its publication, under the title Etymologisches Worterbuch des 
Altindoarischen has started with the first issue published (by Carl Winter in Heidelberg again) 
in 1986. 
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It is only natural that several German Sanskritists helped the editors of both dic¬ 
tionaries in their work by collecting material, submitting interpretations, et sim. How¬ 
ever, the real, substantive work was done by the editors themselves. When working on 
pw, Bohtlingk could use quite a number of publications, because Sanskrit philology and 
linguistics was already a flourishing discipline by that time. However, when working on 
PW, Bohtlingk and Roth had practically no “Vorarbeiten” and very few translations of 
texts that could be used with confidence. How keenly they were aware of this disadvan¬ 
tage shows in a passage from the Preface to PW vol. I (p. IV), in which they deprecate 
the fact that the so-called translation of the Rig-Veda by Langlois is in reality a transla¬ 
tion only in those passages where even an apprentice could not make a mistake because 
Langlois always tries to impose on the text impossible interpretations. 9 

The translation of the Rig-Veda by Langlois 10 really cannot be classified as “good”, 
even when measured by the standard of the day. Still, we get the first impression that the 
two German lexicographers are refreshingly well aware of their own value and do not 
mince words. In the same vein, the two lexicographers repeat this complaint at the very 
end of their work. In the Preface to PW VII (p. Ill), we read that they had to do the 
Vedic interpretations themselves because nobody had prepared any indices or special 
dictionaries, leaving them with the undesirable honor of being the first. 11 

The point is well taken. True, Herrmann Grassmann’s excellent (several times re¬ 
printed) Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda was published in Leipzig (Brockhaus) in 1873. 
However, since the last, seventh volume of PW was published in 1875, one must suppose 
that the manuscript had to leave Germany for the printer in St. Petersburg in 1874 at the 
latest, if not already in late 1873, in order for the Perpetual Secretary of the Academy, 
K. Wesselowski to be able to give the imprimatur (printed on the verso of the title-page) 
on August 7, 1875. Thus, Bohtlingk and Roth had either only minimal or no time at all 
to use this outstanding dictionary which practically contains a translation of the whole 
Rig-Veda. Still, Bohtlingk and Roth might have found it useful to mention Grass¬ 
mann’s dictionary if not for another reason than to explain the chronology, to wit that 
they had finished their manuscript of PW VII when Grassmann was published, if this 
really was the case. 

It is a matter of course that a work of this magnitude and of this degree of usefulness 
enjoyed a cordial, grateful reception and was used by everybody immediately on publica¬ 
tion. Still, the lexicographers were dissatisfied with some of the reactions directed to¬ 
wards their dictionary. For example, in the 1868 Preface to vol. VI (p. Ill, footnote), 


9 “Unser Geschaft ware schon so gut wie halb gethan, wenn Langlois’ angebliche Ubersetzung 
des Rgveda irgenwie diesen Namen verdiente. Sie verdient ihn aber nur fur diejenigen Stellen, 
in welchen fehlzugreifen auch einem Anfanger schwer fallen wiirde, und auch kaum fur diese, da 
sie sich bemuht, allenthalben das Verkehrteste ihrem Texte aufzudrangen.” 

10 Simon Alexandre Langlois (1788-1854), “Rig-Veda ou livre des Hymnes”, vol. I-IV, Paris 
1848-1851. 

11 “Fur den Veda haben wir vergebens auf Indices und Specialworterbiicher gerechnet, Alles 
kommt nach uns. Man hat uns die nicht erwiinschte Ehre des Vortritts bis zum Ende gelassen.” 
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they cite the reproach leveled against them by Max Muller in the Preface to vol. VI of 
his edition of Rig-Veda Samhita, (p. X; p. CXIII of the second ed. London, 1892) 
that PW does not contain technical terms such as gitiri and sirahkampin yet they easily 
refute it, because both words are present in the dictionary and in their alphabetical places 
(PW II, p. 749: ‘der singend vorliest’, and VII, p. 190: ‘mit dem Kopfe zitternd’, respec¬ 
tively), not hidden in some addenda or such. It is easy to determine what happened in 
this case: the divine Muksamula, as Max Muller was called in Sanskrit by his admirers, 
simply slipped. It was not so easy for them to dismiss other criticisms, either; thus in the 
Preface to PW V (p. IV) they say that in general, they have reason to be grateful for the 
way in which their dictionary has been received; and that this feeling will not be di¬ 
minished by the fact that there will occasionally be somebody who will have his work 
rendered easier by the use of the dictionary but who instead of acknowledging this gives 
rather more attention to finding occasion for petty improvements of detail. 12 It goes 
without saying that PW was, just as any human work, capable of improvement. That 
pieces of criticism or corrections of all types suggested by colleagues can sometimes be 
useful but sometimes futile or wrong, that they may be irritating or arrogant, all that we 
all know. And not everybody has the stoicism displayed by Gustav Eduard Benseler, 
who was able to compare the critics of his dictionary to furriers who use the cane to beat 
out the moths from the fur, and promise that if the moths are real, he would be thankful 
to the furrier even if his cane were operated not mildly. 13 

Of course corrections of many single points is something every researcher must expect 
and even more the lexicographer, who has to deal with enormous quantities of details. 
Bohtlingk and Roth do not quote concrete cases of the kind of adverse, too sharp 
criticism that irritates them, so it is hard to judge whether their complaint is well found¬ 
ed. Having in mind that the style used a century ago was on the whole less suave and 


12 PW V, (1868), IV: “Blicken wir auf die bisherigen Schicksale unseres Buches zuriick, so haben 
wir alien Grund fur die Anerkennung und fur die Wirksamkeit, welche dasselbe seiner 
Schwachen ungeachtet gefunden hat, dankbar zu sein. Die Befriedigung hieriiber soil uns 
dadurch nicht geschmalert werden, daB der Eine und der Andere, der uns benutzt und dem wir 
die Arbeit erleichtern, zwar nicht fiir notig halt dieses einzugestehen, aber desto eifriger die 
Gelegenheit wahrnimmt oder herbeizieht, uns kleinlich Etwas am Zeug zu flicken, um sein 
eigenes Licht um so heller auf den Leuchter zu stecken. Wer darauf sich Etwas zu Gute thut, 
dem mag die Eitelkeit gegont sein; wir meinen, hier sei Raum fiir Viele, vergelten Ihm nicht mit 
Gleichem, sondern gehen voriiber und setzen ungestort unsern Weg fort, der Iang und miihsam 
genug noch vor uns liegt.” 

13 Preface (p. VIII) to Benseler’s new (third) edition of W. Pape’s Worterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen (Braunschweig 1862): 

“Fiir den Kritiker aber sei bemerkt, dass jeder Nachweis eines Fehlers, und deren habe ich 
sicherlich so manchen gemacht, hochlichst willkommen sein wird. Es sind diese Versehen und 
Fehler nun einmal ein Ungeziefer, welches der Lexicograph aus seinem Pelze bei aller Sorgfalt 
nicht ganz los werden kann, und sollte auch ein kritischer Kiirschner etwas unsanfter daran 
klopfen, als gerade ndthig und bei einem ersten Versuch wohl auch billig ist, sobald es nur 
wirkliche Motten sind, die er herausklopft, soli ihm dennoch im voraus dafiir gedankt sein.” 
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inclination to polemic more general than in our days (one reason for this possibly being 
that in those days everybody read everybody else’s work, whereas today it is normal that 
many linguists read only what is written by the adherents of the school of thought to 
which they themselves belong), I do not have the impression that I know a case in which 
PW was treated with malice. More important is the other complaint of the two lexicog¬ 
raphers, to wit that information offered in their dictionary is used without acknowledge¬ 
ment of the source. This raises a question of general principle which we shall analyze in 
the rest of this paper; namely, how do we discern to which parts of his work the lexicog¬ 
rapher has an exclusive title, in the same way as any other creative writer, and to which 
parts he does not. Generally speaking, one could apply the same criterion as is applied to 
other literary works and say that the lexicographer has title to those parts of his work 
where he was original, where he created something new; which, obviously, can be either 
a novel way of conveying information, (i.e., organizing the dictionary, its entries, sym¬ 
bols, etc.), or new interpretation of hitherto misunderstood or incomprehensible pas¬ 
sages of texts, new descriptions of an as yet unstudied language or similar. Reasonable as 
this principle may sound, it fails in the case of PW because, as we have seen, Bohtlingk 
and Roth had to base the dictionary largely on their own interpretations of texts previ¬ 
ously largely untranslated and not yet studied by European philological methods. The 
area in which the lexicographers can claim originality, priority, pioneering character, is, 
therefore, uncommonly broad; perhaps so broad that it would not be possible for every 
single author using PW to keep constantly acknowledging every little bit of information 
taken from it or inspired by it. Since Bohtlingk and Roth do not quote any concrete 
cases of unacknowledged use of the type on which they base their complaint, it is difficult 
to judge the matter. Be this as it may, we see them already in 1868 claiming overexten- 
sive, not acknowledged use of their dictionary by other scholars. 

However, the real trouble came in 1872 when the Oxford professor of Sanskrit Sir 
Monier Monier-Williams published his A Sanskrit-English Dictionary at the 
Clarendon Press in Oxford. In the Preface to this dictionary (p. XX sq.) Monier-Wil¬ 
liams describes his relation to PW in the following words: 

“Indeed, it is impossible for me to express adequately my sense of obligation to the great work of 
Professors Bohtlingk and Roth. Although I have referred to every other dictionary, glossary, 
and vocabulary ... and although I have striven to weigh and verify for myself all the words and 
meanings given by my fellow lexicographers, yet I have always considered an appeal to the St. 
Petersburg Worterbuch as the most satisfactory available means for deciding doubtful ques¬ 
tions.” 

He also says (p. XIV) in respect to the Vedic literature and its interpretation: 

“I cannot express too strongly my appreciation of what German scholars have effected in this 
difficult field of research, and my gratitude for the aid received from the interpretations of 
Professors Bohtlingk and Roth. The authority of these scholars has been generally followed by 
me ...”. 

Monier-Williams’ Dictionary (abbreviated MW) was an immediate success. There are 
several reasons for this. First, its second language is English, a language to which the 
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Indian market is fully open. Second, it contains nearly no quoted passages so that it 
consists of one single volume of some 1200 pages and is therefore handy and much less 
expensive. Also, it has a different organization, or macrostructure: this will be discussed 
only later, for the moment let us only say that it is easier to locate a single item of 
information in MW than in PW. 

Bohtlingk, however, was outraged, because in his perception, Monier-Williams’ 
Dictionary was plagiarized from PW. In 1883 (and there is no good answer to the 
question why he waited so long) he wrote in the Preface (p. I-III) to vol. IV of pw a long 
passage in which he maintains that Monier-Williams simply and mechanically translated 
and transferred from PW without any checking or criticism, to the degree that misprints 
present in PW are repeated by Monier-Williams. 14 Bohtlingk also draws attention to 
the difference obtaining between those parts of MW during the compilation of which 
Monier-Williams had PW I-VI at hand and those parts for which PW VII was not yet 
available. No specific passages are quoted, but the reader is invited to compare the 
treatment of verbal roots and their derivations in these two so to say layers of MW to 
reach his conclusion. 15 The passage closes by Bohtlingk’s calling Monier-Williams’ 
working procedures ‘handwerksmaBig betriebene Ausbeutung’ of PW; Bohtlingk also 
refuses to accept Monier-Williams’ acknowledgement from which two passages are 
quoted above (Bohtlingk cites the acknowledgement in his polemic passage) as ad¬ 
equate to the degree of such exploitation. 

Monier-Williams’ answer to this invective came in 1899. In the Preface to the second 
edition of his dictionary (A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. New edition with the collab¬ 
oration of E. Leumann, C. Cappeller and other scholars, Oxford, Clarendon, 1899; 
abbreviated MW 2 ) he writes (p. V) as follows: 

“The first edition appeared in the summer of 1872. The extent of its indebtedness to the great 
seven-volumed Sanskrit-German Thesaurus compiled by the two eminent German Sanskritists, 
Otto Bohtlingk and Rudolf Roth ... was fully acknowledged by me in the Preface. 


pw IV, p. I: “Sein [i.e., Monier-Williams’) Vertrauen zum Petersburger Worterbuch ging so 
weit, dass er haufig ohne nachzupriifen (was fur ihn cin Leichtes gewesen ware, da wir die 
Belege zu den Wortern und Wortbedeutungen stets beifiigen) abschrieb oder, genauer ge- 
sprochen, iibersetzte. Wenn sogar solche Druckfehler, die jeder Anfanger ohne Miihe hatte 
beseitigen konnen, in sein Werk hiniibergegangen sind, so schliesse ich daraus, dass der Com- 
pilator bisweilen ganz gedankenlos zu Werke gegangen ist.” 

pw IV, p. Ill: “Zum Schluss dieses unerquicklichen Themas will ich noch bemerken, dass Herr 
Monier Williams, da er einmal auf das Abschreiben angewiesen war, besser gethan hatte, die 
Beendigung des Petersburger Worterbuchs abzuwarten, ehe er an die Vollendung seines Werkes 
ging. Auch war es eine grosse Unvorsichtigkeit, dass er unter den Verbalwurzeln nicht auch ihre 
Verbindungen mit den Prapositionen behandelte. Dadurch kam er haufig in die unangenehme 
Lage, seine Hauptquelle nicht benutzen zu konnen. Wer diejenigen Artikel, bei welchen Herrn 
M. W. das P. W\ vorlag, mit denjenigen Artikeln vergleicht, bei welchen ihm diese Hiilfe abging, 
wird alsbald gewahr werden, welche Rolle das P.W. in dem Worterbuch des Herrn M.W. 
spielt.” 
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Having regard, however, to the entire originality of the plan of my own work, I did not 
venture to describe it as based on the great Sanskrit-German Worterbuch. For that plan I 
claimed to be alone responsible. Every particle of its detail was thought out in my own mind ... 

The words and the meanings of the words of a Dictionary can scarcely be proved by its 
compilers to belong exclusively to themselves. It is not the mere aggregation of words and 
meanings, but the method of dealing with them and arranging them, which gives a Dictionary 
the best right to be called an original production.” 

Thus, Monier-Williams’ defense pursues two main lines: firstly, the general accessibility 
of words of a language is stressed in the last paragraph: secondly, while he admits, at least 
by implication, the material dependence of his dictionary on PW by skillfully discussing 
the possibility of his dictionary being described as ‘based on’ PW, Monier-Williams still 
maintains that the ‘plan’ of his dictionary, i.e. its organization, is completely different 
and original. 

Let us now analyze the arguments and counterarguments. Bohtlingk (in the Preface 
to pw IV, p. II—III; see the passage referred to above) gives thirty-five cases which are 
supposed to prove direct lifting of information by Monier-Williams from PW. If we sift 
through these cases, we find that eighteen of them really prove this; five, however, show 
a degree of independence; and the rest are too complicated and uncertain to be used as 
proof, which in the case of alleged plagiarism must be as simple and as clear-cut as 
possible. It is necessary to know the character of these cases, so we shall succinctly 
indicate their substance, keeping Bohtlingk’s numbers. It will be useful to distribute the 
single points, or cases, into several categories. 

A. Only one case belongs to this category. It can be seen that MW repeats an original 
idea of Bohtlingk and Roth: 

(3) 16 PW: Nitambhu m. Nomen propr. ... viell. fehlerhaft fur Nityambhu. MW (485) has the 
same information followed by: “(perhaps for Nityam-bhu )”. Bohtlingk’s and Roth’s conjec¬ 
ture, or emendation of the name is their own idea; therefore, its unacknowledged repetition in 
MW is most improper. (MW 2 drops the conjecture). 

B. Factual data or similar information given in PW is repeated in MW: 

(6) PW quotes from a native commentary to Panini 2,4,5 padakramaka and and translates it ‘der 
Pada- und Krama-patha’. MW (530, col. 1) repeats exactly this: padakramaka ‘the Pada-patha 
and the Krama-patha’. However, while this word exists and has the meaning indicated, the 
commentary to Panini which is quoted reads padakakramaka, which means ‘a man who knows 
both the Pada-patha and the Krama-patha’, so that MW obviously repeats PW’s error. 

(11) PW has a misprint Palahari Nomen pr. instead of Palahari; MW (570) repeats the 
misprint, only MW 2 gives the correct form. 

(12) The adjective pisprksu means ‘being about to touch’; PW quotes it from a passage with 
the complement jalam ‘water’, whereas in reality the passage has the complement salilam ‘wa¬ 
ter’. MW (576) follows PW and gives jalam in the same passage. (MW 2 gives both comple¬ 
ments.) 


16 Numbers in parentheses are those of Bohtlingk’s enumeration of proofs. 
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(13) prakrtibhava ‘natural’ is a misprint in PW for prakrtibhava; the misprint is repeated in 
MW (603), corrected in MW 2 . 

(14) pratiprasthana is either the designation of an office, or the name of a Soma-graha; in the 
first case its gender is neuter, in the second masculine. PW gives only one gender, n., for both 
senses and MW (616) repeats the mistake. (MW 2 has the corrected version.) 

(15) PW mistakenly gives the encyclopedic information that pratosa ‘gratification’ was also 
the name of a son of Manu Svayambhuva and MW (624) repeats this, whereas the passage 
quoted shows that he was the son of the god Visnu himself. (MW 2 drops the name.) 

(17) PW has the adjective pratyayitavya ‘to be made clear, to be proved’; MW (627) repeats 
the form which, however, is a misprint for pratyayayitavya. (MW 2 corrects the error.) 

(21) PW says that Prasuti was a daughter of Maru, which is a misprint for the well known 
name Manu; MW (648) repeats the misprint. 

(22) In the entry of priya ‘dear’, PW also quotes the form priyadhanyaka ‘Theuerung be- 
reitend’ from ‘Varah. Brh. 4,20’ and indicates its opposite, subhiksakarin. The form quoted in 
PW is a misprint for priyadhanyakara. MW (662) repeats the error. Here we may see that 
obviously no thought went into the editing of the entry in MW, because while -ka is a possible 
Sanskrit suffix, still -kara is a frequent indicator of causativity or agentivity present in the suffix 
-karin of its opposite. In addition to this, Monier-Williams’ eye must have slipped in yet 
another way because he labels the word as ‘Ved(ic)’, whereas Varahamira’s Brhatsamhita is a 
later work. (MW 2 corrects the errors.) 

(23) PW translates a word from a late Upanisad plava as ‘vorziiglich’, which is a misprint for 
‘verganglich’; MW (667) translates the misprint as ‘superior, excellent’. (MW 2 drops this sense.) 

(24) The form of patronymic Phantahrtayana given from Panini in PW is a misprint for 
Phdntahrtayani; MW (670) repeats the misprint. (Corrected in MW 2 .) 

(26) PW gives the gender of brahmadaitya as neuter and MW (690) follows suit, whereas the 
correct gender is masculine; which should be a priori probable if we consider the meaning of the 
word, which is ‘a brahman changed into a daitya’. (Corrected in MW 2 .) 

(27) The name of a mountain Brahmaparvata is labeled as ‘n(euter)’ in PW and MW (690) 
follows suit, although it is a misprint for ‘m(asculine)’. (Corrected in MW 2 .) 

(28) In the entry for Brahmasutra PW mentions Badarayana as a possible author and MW 
(692) repeats the misprint in the second syllable for Badarayana. (Corrected in MW 2 .) 

(29) PW gives the information that Bhadradeha is a son of Kr$na and MW (699) repeats this 
error in the encyclopedic information; the paternity should go to Vasudeva. (Corrected in 
MW 2 .) 

(30) PW mistakenly indicated neuter as the gender of Bharatadvadasaha, a name of a 
festival, whereas it is masculine; MW (700) repeats the error. (Corrected in MW 2 .) 

(35) PW gives Bhojana as the name of a river referred to in a certain passage, and MW (723) 
repeats this error. It is the name of a mountain in that passage. 

C. There are among the cases of copying quoted by Bohtlingk such that show some 
independence on the part of Monier-Williams. Let us consider: 

(1) PW tries to correct a misprint in Wilson’s dictionary and says that what is printed in Wilson 
as dyuka ‘owl’ and dyukari ‘crow’ should read dyuka and dyukari. MW (438) repeats this, which 
is a pitfall, because PW commits a misprint of its own: instead of dyuka , dyukari, dyuka, 
dyukari, the non-misprinted forms are ghuka, ghukari, ghuka, ghukari, as it would have been 
easy to check in Wilson. (Wilson misprinted the quantity, PW has dy instead of gh, as it is easy 
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to misread the two letters [or rather their ligature] in the Nagari script.) True, Monier-Williams 
took the entry from PW without checking, but he adds the analysis dyukari = dyuka-ari, i. e. ‘the 
owls’s enemy’ = ‘crow’. So at least he gave the entry some thought. 

(4) PW gives the philosophical term naivasamjnandsamjnayatana and interprets it ‘der Ort 
(ayatana), wo es kein (na-eva) Denken (samjnana) und kein Nichtdenken (asamjna) giebt’. MW 
(517) gives the following analysis: ‘a place (ayatana) where there is no (na-eva) thinking (samjna¬ 
na) and no (na) not-thinking (asamjna)'. Both analyses are wrong, as Bohtlingk shows in pw, 
the correct one being naiva-samjnd-ndsamjnd-ayatana (i.e., na-eva-samjnd-na-asamjnd-ayata- 
na). He undoubtedly is right, because only this analysis leads to a structure parallel to nasadasin- 
nosadasit (RV X, 129, 1) ‘there was no not-being (asat) [and] no being (sat)' which must have 
served as the model. However, his criticism completely misses the point, because while it is clear 
that Monier-Williams’ samjnana is inspired by PW, his analysis na-asamjna is independent of it 
and restores the parallel, double negation. 

(31) PW quotes from a certain passage the form bhagapaharajati ‘assimilation’ and MW 
(704) repeats the misprint; the passage quoted really has the form bhagapavahajati. (Corrected 
in MW 2 .) Again, it cannot be doubted that the form indicated in MW is taken without checking 
from PW; the form is not impossible, since the root har could lead to the same meaning in the 
compound as the root vah, so without checking the misprint cannot be detected. However, 
Monier-Williams must have given the entry some consideration, because he adds to what PW 
says the remark that the second syllable is contracted from bhaga- -apa: which is not too valuable 
since it leaps to the eye, but still, it is independent. 

(32) Bharaka ‘load, burden’ is labeled neuter gender in PW and MW (706) follows suit; 
however, ‘n.’ is a misprint for ‘m.’ in PW. (Corrected in MW 2 .) Still, it must be said that Monier- 
Williams adds to the entry also the adjective bharakas, bharika, bharakam ‘loaded with’, which 
is said to occur at the end of a compound - information PW does not give. This adjectival use is 
given only in pw (IV, 260), without reference to MW, but with an independently acquired 
quotation from a literary source. There is no need to say that this example shows how a 
lexicographic entry grows from one dictionary to another. 

(34) PW quotes from the Rig-Veda (9,88,2) an adjective bhuri-$ah or bhuri-sah ‘carrying 
much’ and MW (718, col. 3) repeats these forms, although they are misprints in PW for bhuri- 
§ah, bhuri-sah. (Corrected in MW 2 .) However, a degree of independence can be noticed here 
again, because, as Bohtlingk himself admits in pw, MW adds the explanation of the adjective 
given by Sayana’s commentary to the Rig-Veda, undoubtedly from Max Muller’s edition of 
the Rig-Veda with this commentary. Thus, Monier-Williams must have checked the passage, 
but did not notice the difference in the quantity of the first syllable. 

D. As already stated, some cases quoted by Bohtlingk in pw are not fully conclusive. 

For instance, in (18) Bohtlingk points out that PW indicates the titles of two philosophical 
works (known only as manuscripts kept in Oxford) as Prapancasara and °viveka. Everybody 
knows the convention in Sanskrit that the raised circle usually means that what follows is the last 
part of a compound the first part of which is given in the preceding context (or vice versa, that 
what precedes is the first part of such a compound). Thus, the titles of the two essays are 
Prapancasara and Prapahcasaraviveka, respectively. However, MW (632) gives Prapancasara 
and Prapahcaviveka , taking the circle as standing for the main entry word prapanca ‘expansion 
(of the universe)’ and not for the immediately preceding subentry Prapancasara (which is not 
divided by the hyphen into Prapanca-sara ). The conclusion that the titles are taken from PW 
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seems unavoidable. However, MW 2 (which, as we have seen, takes cognizance of Bohtlingk’s 
castigations), repeats Prapahcaviveka, Prapahcasara and adds Prapahcasaraviveka and even 
Prapahcasarasaraviveka as titles of several different treatises. Since all these manuscripts are 
kept in Oxford, where Monier-Williams was a professor, it is impossible to say which of them, 
if any, he saw during the compilation of the first edition of his Dictionary, but we must give him 
the benefit of the doubt that what he wrote in MW was taken directly from the manuscripts and 
does not necessarily derive from a wrong reading of PW. 

Bohtlingk’s (10) is another example of a not fully conclusive allegation and leads to a similar 
conclusion: PW quotes pas ‘Schamgegend’ from an older edition of a text, and MW (559) repeats 
this: pas ‘the pudenda’ although a newer edition reads correctly sas. Again, the probability of 
Monier-Williams’ copying from PW is overwhelming, but the evidence is not absolutely conclu¬ 
sive. 

It does not make much sense to discuss not fully conclusive cases like these, because 
allegations of plagiarism require absolute clarity. Nor is it really necessary, because the 
eighteen cases of categories A and B and the five cases or category C analyzed above 
sufficiently prove that Monier-Williams indeed did, at least occasionally, draw on PW 
without an effort of his own, even without checking the sources. When we, however, take 
a look at the character of those cases, we see that they generally are of only peripheral 
value to a dictionary: mostly proper names, some problems of detail in grammatical 
analysis and indications, or in mostly unimportant encyclopedic information. And so, 
while one should not be lenient, because copying remains copying and to check every¬ 
thing in the original texts is the first duty, one must concede that every lexicographer is 
hard pressed for time. One can imagine the temptation to take for granted any bit of 
information the notoriously meticulous German scholars put in their dictionary and thus 
save time for more important tasks; few could fully resist, I am afraid. 

However, point (3) deserves quite a different judgement: In this case, PW offers not 
only factual data, but also an idea; a conjecture conceived by Bohtlingk and Roth. 
When this conjecture is quoted in MW without acknowledgement, nothing mitigates the 
reproach of plagiarism leveled against Monier-Williams. 

While all the points that have been discussed up to now can be considered minor, 
isolated, the broader question remains yet untouched, namely how much MW depends 
on PW or, to put it more bluntly, whether it is plagiarized as a whole. This broader 
problem must again be divided into several categories. 

E. In respect to its macrostructure, i.e. to the organization of the entries and suben¬ 
tries and their sequence, MW is fully independent of PW. Both PW and pw keep the 
traditional Indian approach in which the entry form of the verb is its root; the simple verb 
is dealt with first and then follow its prefixed forms in the alphabetical sequence of the 
prefixes. 

Thus, e.g., we have the entry kar or kr ‘to do’ followed by the subentries ati-kar, adhi-kar, anu- 
kar, apa-kar, abhi-kar, a-kar, atya- (i. c.,ati-d-) kar, apa- (i. Q.,apa-a-) kar, abhya- (i. e.,abhi-a-) 
kar etc., in the alphabetic sequence normal in the Sanskrit Nagari script. (Notice that if the root 
has two prefixes, it is treated as a sub-subentry within the subentry of the second prefix. Thus, 
the subentry a-kar has the sub-subentries atya-kar, apa-kar, abhya-kar, etc.). 
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Monier-Williams broke with this tradition and listed each prefixed form in its own place 
in the Sanskrit alphabetical sequence. This method makes not only the search for each 
item more expedient, but it also produces shorter entries which are easier for the reader 
to locate. 17 

One can generally say that in each point where Monier-Williams’ organizational 
principles differ from those of PW, it is in MW where the location of information is 
easier. Basically, we have here the clash between the mechanical alphabetization of 
entries in MW and their more scientific organization by derivational processes in PW. (It 
should, however, not be forgotten that MW does not contain all the quotations present in 
PW, so that the entries in MW are necessarily short and consequently easier to grasp.) 

F. If Monier-Williams undoubtedly was original in respect to his plan of how to 
organize his dictionary, there still remains another accusation. As we have seen, MW was 
published in 1872; vol. VI of PW in 1871, vol. VII in 1875. Therefore, Monier-Williams 
could barely use vol. VI and absolutely not vol. VII in completing his dictionary. It 
follows that if MW is plagiarized from PW, there should be a marked difference between 
that part written when PW was available, and that part written when it was not; and we 
have seen above that this is exactly what Bohtlingk maintains to be the case. (See 
footnote 15.) 

F(a). Let us make the necessary comparisons. Since the Sanskrit alphabet is different from the 
Roman one, the letter k (or rather ka) is contained in Vol. II of PW. It was published in 1858. 
The morphology of one of the richest roots, kar or kr is thus described in PW (we give only a 
reduced specimen of the beginning): kar . . . bildet im Veda die Special-Formen auf vier ver- 
schiedene Weisen: I) nach der 2ten Kl. praes. 2. sg. karsi, du. krthas, pi. krtha; med. krse; 
imperf. 2. sg. akar, 3. akar und akat ..., 3. du. akartam ..., pi. akarma, akarta ... und akran .. .; 
med. akri, akrthas ..., akrta, akratam, akrata etc. In MW (245) the corresponding passage reads: 
“ kr . The conjugational tenses are formed in the Veda according to four different methods, as 
follows: I) According to the rule for cl. 2, Pres. 2nd sing. P. karsi, du. krthas, pi. krtha; A. krse; 
Impf. 2nd sing. P. akar, 3rd akar and akat; 3rd du. akartam; pi. akarma, akarta, akram; A. akri, 


17 This seems to be the users’ normal preference. One can compare the similar case of Jose Villa 
Panganiban. His Diksyunaryo-Tesauro Pilipino-Ingles, Lungsod Quezon 1972, also is a dic¬ 
tionary which lists prefixal derivations as subentries of the non-prefixed entryword. It is a 
dictionary of high linguistic and lexicographic merit. However, the dictionary of Vito C. Santos, 
Pilipino-English Dictionary, Manila 1978, second ed. 1983, which lists prefixed forms as 
entries of their own, in their own place of the alphabet, scored a much greater success with the 
general public. Similarly, modern Arabic dictionaries increasingly adopt words, not roots as 
headwords of entries; consequently, the derivational unity of etymologically connected words is 
not expressed in such a macrostructure. It would seem that this is one of the inherent tensions in 
lexicography: while the user wishes to get rapid access to easily located bits of compartmen¬ 
talized information, ideally as limited to his concrete purpose as possible, many a (linguistically 
oriented) lexicographer feels that such a macrostructure would distort reality (reality of 
whichever sort it may be: structure of langue, organization of a mental lexicon, historical proc¬ 
esses, word-formational derivations or even etymology, semantic contiguity, classes of human 
knowledge and/or of extra-linguistic objects, ...) by this fragmentation. 
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akrthas, akrta, akratam, akrata ” etc. There is no need to continue: the description of the forms 
of the verb, which takes some 50 lines in PW is identical in MW. Only the contexts quoted in PW 
(indicated aboce by the dots) are omitted in MW, otherwise the whole sequence of the conjuga¬ 
tions and forms is identical. 

F(b). Let us compare with this the root sad from vol. VII of PW. The morphological forms 
are given thus in PW: sad, sidati ... Vedische Formen: sadathas, sadata, sadatana, sadem, 
sadantu, asadat, sadantas; satsi ... sasada, sasattha, seda, sedathus, ... sasadyat, sedivams, 
sedusus, asadat, satsyati, satsyant, satsidisyati ... satsiditus. In MW (1054) the description of the 
forms has this sequence: sad cl. 1 . sidati , sidate , sasada, seditha or sasattha, sedas; satsyati; 
asadat, setsi, sadatu, sadatam, sattum, sade. 

It is immediately clear that MW offers much less than PW. This is not an isolated case; on 
the contrary: in those parts where MW could not rely on PW, he gives much fewer forms, 
particularly the less frequent Vedic ones. 

G. However, if we analyze the treatment of meaning in the two dictionaries, MW 
emerges as an independent work. For instance, the entry kr in MW contains some 
collocations that are present in PW (e.g., pujam kr ‘venerate’), but also such that are 
absent from PW (e. g. kanyan kr ‘to rape a girl’). Or, if we compare adhi-kar (treated as a 
subentry in PW II, 88) with the entry adhi-kr in MW (20), we perceive an independent 
treatment in the latter: naturally, the senses indicated are identical, but they are or¬ 
ganized in a different way. 

More conclusive is the comparison of entries for which MW did not yet have PW at his 
disposal. 

For instance, the verb ava-sad is treated in PW as a subentry of the root sad (VII, 592 sq.) but as 
an entry in MW (94). PW has the following senses: 1) niedersinken, zusammenbrechen; herun- 
terkommen; unterliegen, in Noth-, in eine verzweifelte Lage gerathen, vergehen, an sich selbst 
verzweifeln, nicht zu bleiben - sich nicht zu fassen, zu halten wissen; 2) heruntergekommen, 
mitgenommen, in Noth-, in eine verzweifelte Lage gerathen; 3) zu Nichte geworden, zu Ende 
gegangen, plus a few interpretations of contexts. MW has as follows: “to sink down, to faint; 
become disheartened, be exhausted, perish, come to an end.” 

Obviously, MW does not offer as many translational equivalents for the various types of 
contexts, but this and many other entries show that Monier-Williams was able to cover 
the meaning of his entry (barring occasional contextual nuances) even when the model of 
PW was absent. 

Thus, an analysis of categories F and G leads to the following conclusion: the mor¬ 
phological indications (F) particularly those of Vedic forms, which are given in MW are 
fully dependent on PW (in as far as the latter was already available). By my judgement, 
Monier-Williams’ mistake in this case consists in the fact that his acknowledgement is 
not worded strongly enough. Had he admitted in a straightforward way that PW was the 
source of his indications of Vedic forms, nobody could blame him. Nor could Bohtlingk 
raise an objection, because the very purpose of publishing the results of one’s research is 
to make them useful to other scholars. Nobody within his senses could require Monier- 
Williams to undertake his own inquiry into the whole morphology when the task was 
done so admirably by Bohtlingk and Roth. 
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On the other hand, Monier-Williams’ semantics (G) appears to be, and the plan of 
his dictionary (E) palpably is quite independent. The latter needs no further discussion; 
as far as the former is concerned, the main difference between the dictionaries of 
Monier-Williams and Bohtlingk and Roth consists in the fact that PW is a philological 
dictionary, strongly tied to concrete texts: Sanskrit is treated in PW as a corpus of texts 
and the entries largely have the character of a collection of passages from authors and 
their interpretations, whereas MW rather makes the attempt of capturing the generality 
of the meaning and leaves it to the user to find the suitable translational equivalents for 
single passages. The method of PW is typical for dictionaries of languages existing only as 
closed, finite corpora of texts, whereas MW treats Sanskrit as a language with an open 
corpus of texts, if not even a fully living language. 

In sum, it is not possible fully to condemn Monier-Williams, just as it is not possible 
fully to exonerate him. In the opinion of posterity, his copying from PW is taken as an 
established fact (W. Wust 1923), 18 but the practical arrangement of his dictionary is 
acknowledged by his reviewers, 19 some of whom have the perception that it is particularly 
useful for reading (classical Sanskrit) poetry. 20 Monier-Williams and his dictionary have 
been taken seriously; e.g., when G. Buhler in his ‘Lexicographic Notes’ 21 (p. 90) men¬ 
tions “the three great modern Sanskrit dictionaries, compiled by Europeans”, it is clear 
that he puts MW into the same category as PW and pw. The same scholar also discusses 
(ibid., p. 86) a case where Monier-Williams indicated his doubt about a translational 
equivalent given in PW and was right in his skepsis. It must also be mentioned that not 
only did Monier-Williams get an honorary PhD degree from the University of Gottin¬ 
gen, but also that such serious scholars as E. Leumann (Strassburg) and C. Capeller 
(Jena) did not hesitate to cooperate with him on the second edition of MW. 


18 “Es [i. e., MW] war bei seinem Ersterscheinen zwar sofort vergriffen, zum grossten Teil aber aus 
dem PW abgeschrieben” W. Wust, Indisch (= Grundriss der indogermanischen Sprach- und 
Altertumskunde 4/II/IV), Berlin-Leipzig 1923, S. 133. 

19 In his review of the first edition of MW, Albrecht Weber (Literarisches Central-Blatt 6, 1873, 
176-177 = Indische Streifen, vol. Ill [Leipzig 1879], s. 142-143) writes: “Wissenschaftliche 
neue Resultate liegen darin, von gelegentlichen kleinen Verbesserungen etwa abgesehen, nicht 
vor, das Ganze ist aber iiberaus praktisch angeordnet.” 

20 Moritz Winternitz writes in his review of the second edition of MW (Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes 14, 1900, 353-360) about the first edition: 

“Auch in seiner alten Gestalt [i.e., MW] - trotz allem, was man gegen den wissenschaftlichen 
Character und die Originalitat desselben mit Recht geltend gemacht hat - fur den praktischen 
Gebrauch, insbesondere bei der Lecture schwieriger Werke der indischen Kunstpoesie, als 
iiberaus bequemes und handliches Nachschlagebuch vortreffliche Dienste leistete. Was man 
gegen das Worterbuch einwenden konnte, war vor alien dessen ganzliche Abhangigkeit von dem 
grossen Thesaurus der Sanskritsprache, dem PW, eine Abhangigkeit, welche so weit gieng, dass 
selbst Druckfehler aus dem grossen Worterbuch ohne jede Kritik ... hiniibergenommen 
wurden.” 

21 Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 2, 1883, 90. 
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It would seem that it was not easy to reach a judgement in a case of copying as 
complex as this. Nor will it prove to be an easy task in the future when similar cases may 
occur. 


Part II 

To sum up: Monier-Williams is completely independent of PW in respect to the general 
plan of the arrangement of his dictionary, or its macrostructure (category E, p. 157); and 
in respect to his semantics, or the way in which he handles the description of meaning by 
English equivalents (cat. G, p. 159). Yet some alleged cases of copying remain unclear 
(cat. D, p. 156). 

However, there is no doubt that Monier-Williams copied some data from PW (cat. 
B, p. 154) although sometimes it is clear that while he copied without checking in 
the original sources, he gave the material thus gained some thought of his own (cat. C, p. 
155). The data which he acquired in this way are mostly of peripheral importance; one 
can easily imagine that he tried to save time in this unorthodox way. There is, however, 
one block, or set of highly important data which he completely took over, or copied from 
PW, namely the indications of Vedic morphological forms (cat. F, p. 158). 

It can even be shown that MW contains not only facts or data of language from PW, 
but also interpretations conceived by Bohtlingk and Roth (cat. A, p. 154). 

There is no defense as far as category A is concerned. As for category F (p. 158), 
it would seem that a more explicit acknowledgement in the preface to MW would be 
necessary, but also sufficient: it is against the cumulative spirit of scientific discovery, 
against the synchronic and diachronic cooperation of scholars, to repeat some already 
well done research in all its minutiae; and also, if there are myriads of bits of information 
thus obtained spread throughout a dictionary, it would be difficult to acknowledge each 
and every single piece. Monier-Williams ought to have been more explicit in the pre¬ 
face; but had he been more open on the subject, this ought to have sufficed. 

The same can be said mutatis mutandis about categories B and C. One simply cannot 
expect a Sanskrit lexicographer working after the publication of PW not to use the wealth 
of data published in it and re-do all the excerption himself. As in the case of the preced¬ 
ing category, Monier-Williams ought to have been more explicit in his preface. In 
addition to this, he ought to have checked all second-hand date in the primary sources to 
eliminate PW’s misprints and errors, which he neglected to do. (Although the second 
‘ought to’ perhaps may have to be reworded as ‘should’ in this real, non-ideal world of 
ours.) 

Both in the case of categories F, and B and C, Monier-Williams’ sins are rather those 
of omission than of commission; only category A comprises a sin of commission. 

Let us now throw a glance at more contemporary matters. After I had finished Part I, 
I received through the kindness of Robert Burchfield his essay on a similar topic 
published in “Encounter” (1984, see footnote 5). Burchfield studies, inter alia , the 
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relations between various groups of English dictionaries. Three of his interesting results 
should be mentioned: 

(1) The American College Dictionary (ed. Clarence L. Barnhart, New York 
1947; abbr. ACD) was used as a source of data and information by Hamlyn’s Encyc¬ 
lopedic World Dictionary (ed. Patrick Hanks, London 1971; abbr. EWD); which, in 
turn, was used by The Maquarie Dictionary (ed. A. Delbridge et al., Sidney 1981; 
abbr. MD). In both cases, the reliance on the source is admitted in the respective 
prefaces. One of the examples Burchfield uses to illustrate the mutual relations is the 
definition of aorist which goes in the three dictionaries as follows: 

ACD: ‘n. Gram. 1. a tense of the Greek verb expressing action (in the indicative, past 

action) without further limitation or implication, -ad]. 2. of or in the aorist.’ 

EWD: ‘n. Gram. 1. a tense of the Greek verb expressing action (in the indicative, past 

action) without further limitation or implication, -adj. 2. of or in the aorist.’ 

MD: ‘n. 1. a tense of the Greek verb expressing action (in the indicative, past action) 

without further limitation or implication as to completion, continuation, etc. -adj. 2. 
of or in the aorist.’ 

A similar degree of identity is manifested in the treatment of Americanisms such as 
chowder, coyote, kibitzer, lagniappe ; and Briticisms such as boot, pram, etc. 

(2) Webster’s Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary (ed. Frederick C. Mish, Spring- 
field, Mass. 1983) indicates dates of first occurence of the entry words; as acknowledged 
in the Preface (p. 27), the general source for these dates (unless they are recent neolog¬ 
isms, et sim.) is the Oxford English Dictionary, and the Supplements to it (1976). 

(3) The documentation of Webster’s Third New International Dictionary (ed. 
Philip B. Gove, Springfield, Mass. 1961), i.e., the files of lexicographic contexts, is 
particularly rich for the twentieth-century sources. For the older stages, the Oxford 
English Dictionary was used; the dependence “is substantial and not acknowledged”. 

Let us now compare the results of our inquiry into the case of MW with these 
examples. It seems that not much has changed since the days of Monier-Williams. Nor 
do I think much will change in the future; if anything, there will be more copying. When 
there are, for instance, excellent dictionaries of various sets of technical terminology, 
why should work on a huge data-bank or a large dictionary be encumbered by a repeated 
excerption of those areas? What else could be more reasonable other than to exploit, 
copy the data of such a special dictionary? Nor will the (general) lexicographer have 
more time to check everything than Monier-Williams had; and he will not have a huge 
staff of experts for that purpose at his disposal, either. There are already areas where 
such ‘copying’ is invited and welcome: standardizing glossaries of terms and nomencla¬ 
ture as worked out and published by the various normative authorities (some of them 
legally enforced and government-run, in various countries) are compiled to be copied 
and followed exactly. This is not a plea for indiscriminate copying of anything, good or 
bad, to be unleashed; but given a reliable, authoritative source, why not use it on the 
basis of the principle of the cumulative character of human knowledge that requires the 
already mentioned synchronic and diachronic cooperation? 
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I even think that good definitions offered in one dictionary may be used by another. 
We all know (though it is, naturally, not committed to paper) that definers frequently 
make an attempt, however slight, to modify their own version of somebody else’s good 
definition in order to avoid trouble. 22 But after all, if there is a good definition of aorist, 
why try to change it when the Greek aorist itself and our knowledge of it remain un¬ 
changed? 

By my judgement, all this is a matter of an explicit, comprehensive acknowledge¬ 
ment. We all know that the computer will make the flow of all such information much 
easier. Burchfield (p. 19) admits as a possibility that the computer “might take the word 
plagiarism right out of the subject as an unnecessarily delicate consideration in the 
provision of information for mankind” - perhaps his tongue is not too far away from his 
cheek. I would rather differentiate: as an ethical consideration, the stigma of plagiarism 
will continue to be imprinted on perpetrations such as that of category A. (I do not 
mention Scapula: that is direct theft.) When we, however, contrast Mish’ complete 
acknowledgement (2, above) with Monier-Williams’ only general admissions (p. 
152), and with Gove’s silence (3), we see that while Mish is completely exonerated 
and Monier-Williams’ nearly so, we are (or at least I am) unable on conceive of Gove’s 
policy as plagiarism, either: rather an unnecessary and therefore silly omission. 

As far as copying of this type (as discussed in the preceding three paragraphs), or 
using available information in this manner, is concerned, it is not only necessary to draw 
the line against plagiarism: it is imperative to deal effectively with the legal notion of 
copyright. In this respect, it would seem to me that a clear delimitation, in the preface, of 
what has been taken whence (i.e., statements of the type “all technical terms labeled as 
chem ., phys. ... have been taken from ...; historical data from ...” etc.), particularly if 
the consent of the owner of the copyright to the source(s) thus used is given, should be 
sufficient to cope with the situation. And why not pay for the consent? If the source is 
first class, such consent should be less expensive than repeating the work. One can even 
imagine that a set of such “copied-and-acknowledged” data which does not allow a 
descriptive delimitation as unambiguous as the one used in the parenthetic example 


22 One of the few overt statements on the subject comes from Eric Partridge: “... the lexicog¬ 
rapher ... must clearly maintain the character of the main work. To do this, he naturally keeps 
an eye on the New Words sections of all the important dictionaries and has to devise quite 
different definitions, for the definitions in any dictionary are no less protected by the copyright 
laws than are the latest effusions of the latest popular poet. More; the very choice, and the 
arrangement, of words and phrases in a dictionary are themselves copyright. The lexicographer 
in any well-trodden field must therefore mind his step and tread very warily indeed.” Eric 
Partridge, The Gentle Art of Lexicography as pursued and experienced by an addict. New 
York 1963, p. 79. Partridge being a free-lance lexicographer is naturally highly sensitive to this 
aspect. Different opinions concerning copying are voiced by Helene Malige-Klappenbach 
“Das ‘Worterbuch der deutschen Gegenwartssprache’: Bericht, Dokumentation, Diskussion” 
(Tubingen: Max Niemeyer, 1986, see also the chapter authored by Franz Josef Hausmann) and 
by Gunther Drosdowski “Worterbuchkritik und Wahrheit” (Zeitschrift fur germanistische 
Linguistik 14 [1986] 356-361). 
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above could be marked by some very unobtrusive square, rhomboid, circular or other dot 
or by any such miniscule label which would not even be noticed by the reader, which, 
however, would refer to the pertinent statement of the source in the prefatory material. 
To introduce such source-labels into on-line data banks should be even easier and is 
already in many cases practiced. 

All such possibilities are technically quite feasible. Since, however, we at least tenta¬ 
tively exhausted the more academic, or theoretical, area of the problem and are facing 
technical questions of copyright, which are more legal, we may leave the pursuance of 
this discussion to colleagues who are more knowledgeable about these matters, particu¬ 
larly in the commercial branch of our profession. 23 


23 A good discussion of many legal aspects of copyright, of the international instruments for its 
protection, and of related problems of data-banks etc. can be found in A. Henry Oi.sson (from 
the Swedish Ministry of Justice) “Copyright problems and use of computers” in J. Goet- 
schalckx and L. Rolling (eds.) Lexicography in the electronic age. Amsterdam-New York- 
Oxford, North Holland Publishing Co. 1982, 239-248. Of immediate relevance are the follow¬ 
ing opinions of Olsson: a dictionary structured and elaborated in such a way as to be original is 
protected by copyright and its input into a computer requires authorization; however, input of 
single data does not require it. Output of the protected material in the form of hard copy print¬ 
outs requires authorization; the necessity of authorization of such an output in the form of 
screens, tubes, etc. depends of the legislation of the respective country; output of single data 
does not require authorization; in normal cases, the programmer is not co-owner of the copy¬ 
right. 
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